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THE PLAGUE AT MILAN. 
Tue City of Milan has had, in its time, two most 


terrible visitations of the Plague. The first of them, 
which happened in the year 1580, is known by the 
name of the Plague of San Carlo, in remembrance 
of the noble conduct of Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, 
then Archbishop of Milan; whose history, as we 
shall shortly see, is connected with both these visita- 
tions. 

This eminent prelate was born at the Castle of 
Arona, in 1538, of a noble family, and was made Arch- 
bishop of Milan when but two and twenty years old. 
He made so good use of a short life, by his works of 
munificence and charity, that his countrymen still 
bless his memory. During the time in which the 
plague raged at Milan, he never ceased to go about 
amidst the thickest of the contagion, comforting the 
alllicted, tending the sick, and administering the Sa- 
crament to the dying. Borromeo was a man of great 
learning and humility: he died in 1584, at the age of 
forty-six, and was canonized, or sainted, by the Pope, 
in the year 1610. His body is deposited in a Chapel 
under the Cathedral of Milan, which is hung with 
crimson, and adorned with rich silver work. The 
worldly pomp and vanity, which he rejected and 
despised when living, have been profusely heaped 
on his unburied remains, which are still exhibited 
m a crystal coffin, and are covered with gaudy 
trinkets and jewels ;—a strange and offensive con- 
trast to his humble and _ holy life, and a melancholy 
Instance of superstition. 

Vou. II. 





After his death, a colossal statue of San Carlo 
Borromto, which is here represented, was erected as 
a monument of the public gratitude. This statue is 
of bronze, 72 feet in height, on a marble pedestal 
of 38 feet. It stands on the border of the Lago 
Maggiore, the largest, and by some thought to be 
the most beautiful of the Italian lakes, and is placed 
on the summit of a hill, overlooking his native town 
of Arona. 

The noble example thus set by this great and good 
man, was afterwards well followed by another Arch- 
bishop of his name and family, Federigo Borromeo, 
in the great plague which visited Milan in the year 
1630. 

Among the many visitations of the Plague, few 
have been more fatal, and none more instructive, 
than this last ; of which Manzoni has collected some 
interesting details. The pestilence had been com- 
mitting great havoc in other parts of Italy for some 
time previous to its appearance in Milan; but, not- 
withstanding this warning, the Milanese were taken 
by surprise, and were almost unprepared for its ap- 
proach. The chief physician of the city, Settala, 
was old enough to remember the terrible visitation 
which it had experienced fifty years before. He was, 
therefore, anxious to provide against a similar visita- 
tion, and exhorted them, but in vain, to take the 
necessary precautions. After having made its ap- 
pearance in several places, at the distance of only 
twenty miles, and still without any efficient measures 
being taken to prevent infection, it was at length 
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brought into Milan by means of the clothes of a 
man who had died of the disease. 

A few persons only were seized at first, and the 
precautions which were taken seemed to have pre- 
vented it for a little while from spreading. Cases 
occurred, from time to time, in different parts of the 
city, but these were pronounced by the inexperienced 
and the sceptical to belong to other diseases. The 
two principal physicians, who foresaw the terrible 
calamity which was approaching, were even hooted 
and pelted by the mob, for asserting them to be real 
cases of plague. At length it broke out, in the month 
of March, with considerable violence ; and though the 
people and some of the physicians still refused to 
call it the plague, the board of health and the magi- 
strates took measures to put the lazaretto, or plague 
hospital, under better regulations ; and as the num- 
ber of sick was fast increasing, they augmented the 
establishment. They placed at the head of it two 
Capuchin friars, Felice Casati and Michele Pozzo- 
bonelli, whose conduct under the trying circum- 
stances which followed was truly Christian and 
heroic. Father Felice was invested with supreme 
authority over the whole. The place was in great 
disorder, and as the disease advanced in its progress, 
the difficulty of managing both the lazaretto and the 
whole city became very great. The symptoms of 
the plague became too notorious to be concealed, 
Spasms and lethargy, with the usual appearance of 
livid spots and buboes, marked out the victims, and 
the lazaretto was soon crowded with multitudes of 
wretched inmates, all sick, and most of them dying of 
the pestilence. 

In the midst of this scene of horrors, Father Felice 
went his rounds day and night, clad in sackcloth, 
and carrying a staff. A number of other monks 
volunteered to assist him, who not merely discharged 
their spiritual functions, but superintended the nurses, 
and even nursed the patients themselves. Most 
of these pious men perished in this service, but they 
left behind them a noble example of zeal and self- 
devotion which was not lost upon their city. Father 
Felice himself took the infection, but soon recovered, 
and resumed his labours with fresh zeal. He ex- 
horted and comforted the sick, encouraged the at- 
tendants, punished offenders, and ruled them all with 
great prudence and skill. Tadino, the historian of 
this pestilence, says, that had it not been for the 
wonderful exertions of these monks, the whole popu- 
lation might have been exterminated. 

The alarm soon became great, and the supersti- 
tions of the multitude added very much to the panic. 
They imagined that the infection was spread by the 
agency of poisoning and witchcraft. Reports went 
abroad that persons had been seen in the cathedral, 
anointing the seats and partitions with poisonous 
ointment ; and the fear which this created, was aug- 
mented by the fact, that, on the following morning, 
it was discovered that many of the houses had been 
daubed by some mischievous persons, with yellow 
stripes on the doors during the night. The city was 
now in an uproar. Foreigners were the persons most 
suspected, and many of them were dragged to prison 
by the credulous and furious populace. Some thought 
it was done by agents of Cardinal Richelieu; others 
laid it to revenge on the part of Gonzalo de Cordova, 
surnamed the Great Captain, beeause he had been 
insulted by the people; but nobody could be fixed 
upon with certainty, and at length the tumult sub- 
sided. 

The unhappy city soon began to feel the danger of 
those other evils which are generally found in the 
train of plague and pestilence, namely famine; and, 
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afterwards, as the distress increased, the popular su- 
perstition took another turn, They entreated the 
archbishop to order a solemn procession, in which 
the body of San Carlo should be carried through the 
city. For some time he refused, doubting, as well he 
might, the efficacy of such a remedy, and fearing the 
result of such a general concourse ; but, at last, the 
temper of the people became so alarming, that he 
found it prudent to yield; for their suspicion of the 
anointing and witchcraft had broken out afresh, and 
many persons had been ill-treated and imprisoned as 
anointers. One old man, of more than eighty, was 
dragged to the torture merely because he had been 
seen brushing one of the seats in a church with 
his cloak. The wishes of the multitude were, there- 
fore, complied with. The body of San Carlo was 
brought forth under a magnificent canopy, preceded 
by a number of women, barefooted and in sackcloth, 
the trades and companies of the city, and a numer- 
ous train of monks and clergy, bearing lighted tapers, 
and followed by the archbishop and the nobles. 
After passing through every part of the city, and 
offering up prayers, the procession returned to the 
cathedral. ; 

The confidence of the people as to the success of 
this superstitious ceremony was unbounded, but on 
the morrow the archbishop’s fears were verified; the 
pestilence broke out with still greater fury in every 
part of the city; yet, so infatuated were the people, 
that, though they could not deny that the increase 
had been owing to the procession, they laid it to the 
charge of the anointers, who had, as they thought, 
taken advantage of the crowd, to pursue their wicked 
designs, by strewing the way with poisoned powders, 
Such is popular credulity and superstition! and to 
such a pitch of infatuation was this carried, that, at 
length, even friends and relations became suspicious 
and distrustful of each other, and all the bonds of 
society seemed to be giving way, and in danger of 
being broken isunder. 

In a few days after the procession, the number in 
the lazaretto increased from 2,000 to 12,000, and at 
length it reached to 16,000. The deaths, according 
to Tadino, amounted on some days to 3,500; and 
the scenes of misery and horror, to which this dreadful 
mortality gave rise, were beyond description. One 
instance may be given. <A great number of infants, 
whose mothers had died of the plague, were left to 
perish in the streets, no one being able to take care 
of them. The sick were often abandoned to their 
fate, without even an attempt to save them, for 
though a new lazaretto was formed, capable of hold- 
ing 4000 persons, even that was not sufficient; and, 
besides this, the medical attendants died im such 
numbers, that large rewards would hardly induce 
others to take their place, and the city authorities 
became at length unable to find means for burying 
the dead. The Board of Health, in despair, applied 
to the heroic Monks who managed the lazaretto; 
when father Michael, the second in command, under- 
took in four days to clear the city of dead bodies. 
This he accomplished by inducing the peasantry to 
dig large trenches outside the city, and making the 
monatti, or bearers, collect the corpses from the streets 
and houses and bury them. These monatti were a ter- 
rible accompaniment to the miseries of the plague. It 
was only among the most reckless persons, that men 
could be found to undertake this dreadful office; and, 
as might be expected, they took advantage of the con- 
fusion, to plunder the helpless families which were 
infected, and were guilty of all manner of cruelty and 
oppression. They were in league with thieves and 
murderers, and it is said that they endeavoured to 
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increase the contagion, instead of staying it, in order 
that they might prolong their gainful occupation. 
They were under very little control, and it was 
difficult either to detect or to punish them. In fact 
the magistrates were paralyzed, the governor, 
Spinola, abandoned his duty, and none of the autho- 
rities met the danger as they ought, except the Clergy. 
More than sixty of the Parish Priests died of the 
plague, besides the Monks. The Archbishop him- 
self escaped, though he was exposed quite as much 
as any of the Clergy. He regulated their visits, 
and went with them, both into the lazaretto and about 
the city, whenever his presence was needed: and 
showed himself a worthy successor of the great and 
good Carlo Borromeo, whose name and family he 
then represented. “ Be ready,” said he to his Clergy, 
“to abandon this mortal life, rather than this our 
family and offspring. Guided by charity, venture 
forth amid the plague, as to life and recompense, 
if by so doing you may gain a soul to Christ,” 
And he himself set them the example. 

In short, the only redeeming point in this history, 
is the influence which was exerted by Religion. 
Though it was, in this case, sadly alloyed by super- 
stition, yet was it found to be the most powerful 
incitement to deeds of heroic charity, and the great- 
est consolation of the dying and the destitute. 
Abridged from the Italian of Manzont. M. H. 








THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


On remembering our Creator in the days of our 
youth, Bisaor Horne says; “ Youth is no obsta- 
cle in the way of obtaining the favour of Christ. 
The disciple whom he loved was the youngest of all 
the Apostles. And certain it is, that religion never 
appears to greater advantage, than in the persons of 
those ‘ who remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth, and are admitted early into the number of the 
disciples of the holy Jesus. It is then like a diamond 
set in gold. There is something more noble in re- 
nouncing the world for the love of Christ, when the 
relish for sensible enjoyments is at the highest, than 
there can be in doing it, when the evil days come, in 
which there is no further pleasure, or satisfaction to 
be had in earthly things. He, surely, is not so likely 
to accomplish his journey, who begins it when the sun 
is going down, as he is who sets out at the hour of 
its rising. Youth, like the morning, is the proper 
season for every task that requires time and pains. 
Then all the powers of body and soul are fresh and 
Vigorous, as those of one awaked from a sound and 
kindly sleep. Then is the golden opportunity, the 
sweet hour of prime, when the day is before us. 
The night cometh when no man can work. I have written 
unto you, young men, (saith John himself) because ye 
are strong ; and the word of God abideth in you, and ye 
have overcome the wicked one. Rejoice, then, O young 
man, in thy youth; not because thou art able to riot 
in excess and wantonness, as the heathen, who know 
not Gop; but because thou hast it in thy power to 
become, like the youthful John, the beloved of thy 
Master, who seeketh such to worship him.” 





EriTAPH IN THE Partsu Cuurcn or CHELMSFORD. 


Botp Infidel, lie down and die! 

Beneath this stone an Infant's ashes lie— 
Say, Is he lost or saved ? 

If death's by sin, he died—because he's here : 

If heaven's by works, in heaven he can't appear! 
Reason, ah! how depraved! 

Revere the Bible's sacred page, the knot’s untied— 

He died, for Adam sinn’'d—He lives, for Jesus died! 
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INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


THE causes of Dumbness are various: in some few 
cases it is owing to the loss or palsied state of the 
tongue, or to other imperfections or injuries of the 
organs of speech, and is then irremediable; but more 
frequently it is caused by some defect in the external 
or internal passages of the ear. Although, therefore, 
in general, persons who are unable to speak are said 
to be Deaf and Dumb, it by no means follows that 
the same individual is visited by the twofold afllic- 
tion. Many, indeed, are dumb, only because they are 
deaf ; that is, they are incapable of using language, the 
sounds of which they have never heard. 

The possibility of instructing the Deaf and Dumb 
seems to have first occurred to a Benedictine monk, 
of the name of Ponce, a native of Spain, near the 
end of the 16th century, and the attempts he made 
to attain his object are said to have been success- 
ful. In 1620, Bonnet, another Spaniard, published 
a treatise on the same subject. In 1657, Hel- 
mont, a German, printed an account of the edu- 
cation of a single pupil, who became master of his 
native tongue very expeditiously, and acquired the 
Hebrew of himself. A few years later than this, Dr. 
Wallis and Dr. Holder, in England, devoted their 
attention with great zeal and advantage to the same 
object; and from this time to the middle of the 18th 
century, many learned men applied themselves ear- 
nestly to the same task. 

At the close of the same century, the art of in- 
structing the dumb, was practised on a much larger 
scale, by several distinguished teachers, both in 
England and on the Continent: the most celebrated 
among these, were Mr. Braidwood in Edinburgh, Dr, 
Watson, a nephew of Mr. Braidwood in London, 
and the Abbé de lEpée, who was succeeded by 
the Abbé Sicard in Paris. The mode of tuition em- 
ployed in Great Britain, is founded on the well- 
known fondness for imitation with which mankind 
is endued, 

The production of articulate sounds*, (although 
the most difficult part of the education of a dumb 
person,) is, on account of its immense utility to 
the child, as well as from its rendering easy his 
future progress, the first lesson taught. The first 
sounds he is induced to attempt are those of the 
vowels; but as it is impossible for him to hear 
such as are uttered by the master, or those his own 
exertions produce, this end can only be obtained by 
the use of his faculties of sight and feeling. He per- 
ceives the position of the tongue, and the movements 
of the lips of the teacher, and endeavours to imitate 
them; this he easily effects, but still no sound is 
produced ; his attention is then directed to the tre- 
mulous motion produced on the windpipe by the 
breath, as it is forced through to produce the sound ; 
he soon discovers the cause of this, and after several 
trials succeeds in producing the same effect in his 
own throat; and when he is successful in uttering 
the required sound, his master’s approbation assures 
him that the object in view is gained. In this 
manner he proceeds throughout the alphabet, and, 
knowing now how to direct his exertions, the task 
becomes easier at every step. The compound sounds 
of syllables are next attempted. To these follow 
words, selecting at first such as express objects that 
are easily pointed out, as chair, table, cup, &c. By 
this time the subject becomes more interesting to the 
pupil; he begins to see the use of the efforts he has 
been making, since, by employing any of the words 

* The attempt to teach the deaf to utter articulate sounds was 
first employed by Dr. Wallis, and his mode of proceeding was 
nearly the same as that now in practice, 
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he has learnt, the object whose name it expresses is 
at once pointed out. 
the use of speech, although unconnected with that 
of hearing, is its causing the knowledge of words 
gained by the learner to be retained with greater 
certainty than if he had been taught by signs only, to 
point out the name of any thing, to write it down 
on paper, or to select the object itself; for he is less 
likely to forget that which has given him so much 
pains to learn, the more especially as he can refresh 
his memory by the constant and easy exertion of his 
newly-acquired faculty. 

A well-taught and intelligent child, educated in 
this manner, has more methods of expressing his 
meaning than most of those who possess the whole 
of their faculties: he not only can write down a sen- 
tence, and employ words to express himself, but he 
can communicate his ideas by means of a manual 
alphabet ; that is, by placing his fingers and hands 
in different positions, (each change of position indi- 
cating a letter of the alphabet,) as well as by natural 
and artificial signs. 

The teachers of the deaf and dumb on the Con- 
tinent have, till very lately, neglected the instruc- 
tion of their scholars in the use of speech, consider- 
ing that, although it might be a desirable addition to 
their acquirements, still it was almost impracticable, 
except in the case of a single pupil; this, how- 
ever, has been clearly disproved, by the fact of all 
the pupils in the London establishment, and in most 
of the schools in Great Britain, being able to use 
articulate sounds; and although these sounds are 
not, in many instances, very distinct, still they are 
of the same use to the learner. 

After having learned the names of common objects, 
their qualities are next to be taught; and to effect 
this purpose the use of Signs is resorted to, which 
are either natural, as tall, which is expressed by rais- 
ing the hand above the head; short, by bringing the 
hand below the height of the speaker; good, by 
looking at the object with an approving countenance, 
and gently patting the breast above the heart; bad, 
by turning away with disgust, and seeming to thrust 
back with the hand the subject referred to. These 
signs are of that intelligible nature, that a child or 
a savage would be able to comprehend the feeling 
expressed, and they may be used for almost all adjec- 
tives of quality, number, &c. 

The simpler kind of verbs, as eat, drink, sleep, may 





But the principal advantage of | 
| plex signs; as love, which is expressed by a satisfied 
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be expressed by the same description of signs ; but 
others, of a less simple meaning, require more com- 


and pleasant look, and the folding of the arms on 
the breast, combining the signs good and respect. 

Another description ef signs are called arbitrary, 
and have no reference whatever to their assumed 
meanings, such as those which express the termina- 
tion of words, as that implying the termination ‘ing 
in jump-ing; but it would be an utterly hopeless 
attempt to endeavour to explain these by means of 
words. 

The idea of the first foundation of an institution 
in London, for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
was suggested to the late Rev. John Townsend, by a 
lady whose son was born without the power of hear- 
ing, and whose education, consequently, had been a 
cause of great trouble and expense. He subse- 
quently mentioned his project to the Rev. Henry Cox 
Mason, who cordially entered into the charitable de- 
sign, but had so little knowledge of the extent of the 
calamity it was sought to alleviate, as to suppose 
that not more than five or six cases of dumbness 
were likely to be discovered, and therefore at first 
discouraged the idea of a public institution. The 
next party to whom Mr. Townsend applied, was the 
late Henry Thornton, Esq., who readily promised his 
support and assistance. The united exertions and in- 
fluence of these philanthropic individuals in a short 
time produced the means of opening a house in Ber- 
mondsey, in 1792, for the reception of deaf and dumb 
children, who were placed under the care of Dr. 
Watson. The value of such an institution was in 
due time appreciated by the public, and in 1807 the 
governors were enabled to commence the erection of 
the present Asylum, in the Old Kent Road, which was 
opened for the reception of the establishment on the 
9th of October, 1809. 

During the last twenty-four years, upwards of 
eleven hundred children have been received into the 
Asylum. The number at present under instruction 
is between two hundred and twenty and two hundred 
and thirty. 

This charity is the only one of the kind in London; 
but there are others, devoted to the same purposes, 
in Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, and other parts 
of the kingdom. The mode of instruction resorted 
to in all these is much the same as that we have been 
describing. 





ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, IN THE OLD KENT ROAD, 
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Tue numerous light-nouses which have been erected 
on the dangerous parts of the coasts of Great Britain, 
and the skilful manner in which they are constructed, 
are at once a proof of the enterprise and wealth of 
the country, and of the high state of science and art 
which it has attained. The difficulties that surround 
the architect who undertakes to erect, on a solitary 
rock in the midst of a stormy sea, a building capable 
of withstanding the terrific force of the most violent 
tempests, appear, at first sight, to be insurmountable ; 
but perseverance combined with skill are capable of 
completing the most arduous undertaking. 

The lighthouse represented in the engraving is 
placed upon an isolated rock, called the Inchcape 
Rock, on the eastern coast of Scotland, about twelve 
miles south-west from the town of Arbroath, in For- 
farshire. It was built under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stevenson, the engineer ; and the lights were first 
exhibited on the night of the 12th of February, 1811. 

The lights with which lighthouses are furnished 
are (for the purpose of causing them to be distin- 
guished from each other) either fixed or revolving ; 
their revolutions causing them to appear and disap- 
pear to the eye of the mariner, Those of the Bell- 
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THE BELL-ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


















































Rock are of the latter description, and move once 
round in the space of six minutes; to cause them to 
be more easily distinguished, every other lamp has a 
piece of red glass placed in front of it, so that the 
spectator sees alternately a red and a white light: on 
a clear night, they are perfectly visible at the distance 
of twenty miles. In order to produce a brilliant 
flame, the finest oil is burnt, and a lamp, called the 
French lamp, consisting of four argand burners, one 
within the other, is employed; a highly-polished re- 
flector is also used, to increase its intensity. 

A discovery has lately been made by Lieut. Drum- 
mond, of the Royal Navy, of a method of producing 
alight of so dazzling a brightness as to cause any 
object to cast a shadow on a dark-coloured wall, at 
the distance of ten miles; it is called the Hydro- 
oxygen Lamp, and the light is produced by means of 
inflammable gases, on a small ball of lime, forming as 
it were the wick; and by employing a peculiarly- 
formed refiector of silver: the experiments which have 
already been made with this lamp, ‘render it very 
probable, that it will, in time, entirely supersede the 
use of oil in lighthouses, although, for common pur- 
poses, it is much too powerful, 
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The foundation of the Bell-Rock Lighthouse, 
which is forty-two feet in diameter, is formed of large 
masses of stone, firmly clamped and dovetailed into 
each other, as well as into the rock on which it stands ; 
and the building itself is perfectly solid to the height 
of between thirty and forty feet: the upper part is 
divided into six distinct rooms, the whole of which, 
with the exception of the upper room of all, are paved 
with stone; the lowest contains the fuel and the 
water-tanks ; the second, the oil-cisterns ; the third 
is employed as akitchen; the fourth, as a bed-room ; 
the fifth is fitted up as a library; and the sixth, which 
is entirely formed of iron, contains the lights. Two 
men constantly reside on the building, and a third 
is stationed on a high tower erected at Arbroath, and 
holds communication with those at the light-house by 
means of signals. As the light, in foggy weather, is 
not visible at any considerable distance, two large 
bells are hung in the building, and kept constantly 
ringing at these times. A high screen, or parapet, 
leaning outwards, is placed round the upper part of 
the building, to protect the glass which is placed in 
front of the lights from the fury of the waves. 





PREDISPOSITION TO DISEASE FROM IN- 
TEMPERATE DRINKING, 


Ir is unquestionably true, that many of the sur- 
rounding objects in nature are constantly tending to 
man’s destruction. The excess of heat and cold, 
dampness and dryness, the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
noxious exhalations from the earth, the poisonous 
vapours from decayed animal and vegetable matter, 
with many other invisible agents, are exerting their 
deadly influence ; and were it not that every part of 
the human system is endowed by the Creator with a 
self-preserving power, a principle of excitability, or, in 
other words, a vital principle, the operations of the 
animal economy would cease, and a dissolution of the 
organic structure take place. But, this principle being 
implanted in the system, reaction takes place, and 
thereby a vigorous contest is maintained with the 
warring elements without, as well as with the prin- 
ciple of decay within. 

It is thus that man is enabled to endure, from year 
to year, the toils and fatigues of life, the variations 
of heat and cold, and the vicissitudes of the seasons ; 
that he is enabled to traverse the regions of the globe, 
and to live, with almost equal ease, under the equa- 
tor and in the frozen regions of the north. It is by 
this power that all his functions are performed, from 
the commencement to the close of life. 

The principle of excitability exists in the highest 
degree in the infant, and diminishes at every suc- 
ceeding period of life; and if man is not cut down 
by disease or violence, he struggles on, and, finally, 
dies a natural death, a death occasioned by the ex- 
haustion of the principle of excitability. In order 
to prevent the too-rapid exhaustion of this principle, 
Nature has especially provided for its restoration by 
establishing a period of sleep. After being awake 
for sixteen or eighteen hours, a sensation of fatigue 
ensues, and all the functions are performed with 
diminished energy and precision. Locomotion be- 
comes feeble and tottering, the voice harsh, the intel- 
lect obtuse and powerless, and all the senses blunted. 

In this state, the individual anxiously retires from 
the light, and from the noise and bustle of business, 
seeks that position which requires the least effort to 
sustain it, and abandons himself to rest. The will 
ceases to act, and he loses, in succession, all the 


senses. The muscles unbend themselves, and per- 


init the limbs to fall into the most easy and natural 
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position. Digestion, respiration, circulation, secre- 
tion, and the other functions, go on with diminished 
power and activity; and, consequently, the wasted 
excitability is gradually restored. After a repose of 
six or eight hours, this principle becomes accumu. 
lated to its full measure, and the individual awakes, 
and finds himself invigorated and refreshed. His 
muscular power is augmented, his senses are acute 
and discriminating, his intellect active, and eager for 
labour, and all his functions move on with renewed 
energy. But if the stomach be oppressed with food, 
or the system excited with stimulating drinks, sleep, 
though it may be profound, is never tranquil and 
refteshing. The system being raised to a state of 
feverish excitement, and its healthy balance dis- 
turbed, its exhausted excitability is not restored ; the 
individual awakes, but finds himself fatigued rather 
than invigorated ; his muscles are relaxed, his senses 
obtuse, his intellect impaired, and all his functions 
disordered ; and it is not until he is again under the 
influence of food and stimulus that he is fit for the 
occupations of life; and thus he loses the benefits 
of this wise provision of repose designed for his pre- 
servation. Nothing probably tends more powerfully 
to produce premature old age than midnight revels, 
or disturbed and unrefreshing sleep. 

It is also true, that artificial stimulus, in what- 
ever way applied, tends constantly to exhaust the 
principle of excitability of the system, and this in 
proportion to its intensity, and the freedom with 
which it is applied. 

But there is another principle, on which the use 
of ardent spirit predisposes the drunkard to disease 
and death. It acts on the blood, impairs its vitality, 
deprives it of its red colour, and thereby renders it 
unfit to stimulate the heart and other organs through 
which it circulates; unfit, also, to supply materials 
for the different secretions, and to renovate the dif- 
ferent tissues of the body, as well as to sustain the 
energy of the brain,—offices which it can perform 
only while it retains its vermilion colour and arterial 
properties. The blood of the drunkard is several 
shades darker in its colour than that of temperate 
persons, and also coagulates less readily and firmly, 
and is loaded with serum, appearances which indi- 
cate that it has exchanged its arterial properties for 
those of the venous blood, This is the cause of the 
livid complexion of persons who are in the habit of 
drinking to excess, and which so strongly marks 
the drunkard in the advanced state of intemperance. 
Hence, too, all the functions of his body are slug- 
gish and irregular, and the whole system loses its 
tone and energy. 

If ardent spirit, when taken into the system, ex- 
hausts the vital principle of the solids, it destroys 
the vital principle of the blood also; and, if taken 
in large quantities, produces sudden death; in which 
case the blood, as in death produced by lightning, 
by opium, or by violent and long-continued exertion, 
does not coagulate. 

The principles laid down are plain, and of easy 
application to the case before us. The drunkard 
having, by the habitual use of ardent spirit, ex- 
hausted, to a greater or less extent, the principle of 
excitability in the solids, the power of reaction, and 
the blood having become incapable of performing its 
oflice also, he is alike predisposed to every disease, 
and rendered liable to the inroads of every invading 
foe. So far, therefore, from protecting the system 
against disease, intemperance ever constitutes one of 
its strongest predisposing causes. 

In addition to this, whenever disease does lay its 
grasp upon the drunkard, the powers of life being 
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already enfeebled by the stimulus of ardent spirit, he 
unexpectedly sinks in the contest. Indeed, the 
habit of drinking so enfeebles the powers of life, so 
modifies the character of disease, and so changes 
the operation of medical agents, that unless the 
physician has studied thoroughly the constitution of 
the drunkard, he has but partially learned his pro- 
fession, and is not fit for a practitioner of the pre- 
sent age. 

These are the true reasons why the irunkard dies 
so easily, and from such slight causes. A sudden 
cold, a pleurisy, a fever, a fractured limb, or a slight 
wound of the skin, is often more than his shattered 
powers can endure. Even a little excess of exertion, 
an exposure to heat or cold, a hearty repast, or a 
glass of cold water, not unfrequently extinguishes 
the small remains of the vital principle. 

T.S., M.D. 





FAREWELL. 


WHEN eyes are beaming 

What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streaming 

From their crystal cell ; 
When hands are link'd that dread to part ; 
And heart is prest by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them that bid farewell! 


When hope is chidden 
That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell ; 
When fetter'd by a viewless chain, 
We turn, and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell. HEBER. 








THE PITCHER-PLANT. (Nepenthes distillatoria.) 


Tuere is not, perhaps, among the numerous 
examples that occur of the provident economy of 
Nature, in the vegetable part of the creation, a more 
remarkable instance of contrivance adapted to cir- 
cumstances, and of means suited to the end, than 
what is evidently displayed in a plant which is com- 
monly met with in Ceylon, and other islands of the 
East, and which has obtained the appropriate name 
of the Pitcher plant. 

Being the inhabitant of a tropical climate, and 
found on the most dry and stony situations, Nature 
has furnished it with the means of an ample supply 
of moisture, without which it would have withered 
and perished. 

To the footstalk of each leaf, near the base, is 
attached a kind of bag, shaped like a pitcher, of the 
same consistence and colour as the leaf in the early 
stage of its growth, but changing with age to a red- 
dish purple. It is girt round with an oblique band 
or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, and 
moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, 
passing over the handle, connects the vessel with 
the leaf. 

By the shrinking or contracting of this fibre 
the lid is drawn open whenever the weather is 
showery, or dews fall, which would appear to be 
just the contrary of what usually happens in nature, 
though the contraction probably is occasioned by 
the hot and dry atmosphere, and the expansion of 
the fibre does not take place till the moisture has 
fallen, and saturated the pitcher. When this is the 
case the cover falls down, and it closes so firmly as 
to prevent any evaporation from taking place. 

The water, being gradually absorbed through the 
handle imto the footstalk of the leaf, gives vigour to 
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the leaf itself, and sustenance to the plant. As 
soon as the pitchers are exhausted, the lids again 
open, to admit whatever moisture may fall; and 
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THE PITCHER-PLANT. 


when the plant has produced its seed, and the dry 
season fairly sets in, it withers, with all the covers 
of the pitchers standing open. Barrow’s Cochin 
China. 








Se.r-Conce1t.—Those who, either from their own en- 
gagements and hurry of business, or from indolence, or 
from conceit and vanity, have neglected looking out of 
themselves, as far as my experience end observation 
reaches, have from that time, not only ceased to advance, 
and improve in their performances, but have gone back- 
ward. They may be compared to men who have lived 
upon their principal, till they are reduced to beggary, and 
left without resources.—Sr1r Josoua Reynoups. 





Tue devil himself would be but a contemptible adversary, 
were he not sure of a correspondent, and a party that held 
intelligence with him, in our own breasts. All the blowing 
of a fire put under a caldron could never make it boil 
over, were there not a fulness of water within it—Sourn. 


WE read that, in certain climates of the world, the gales 
that spring from the land carry a refreshing smell out to 
sea, and assure the watchful pilot that he is approaching to 
a desirable and fruitful coast, when as yet he cannot dis- 
cern it with his eyes. And in like manner it fares with 
those who have steadily and religiously pursued the course 
which heaven pointed out to them. We shall sometimes 
find, by their conversation towards the end of their days, 
that they are filled with hope, and peace, and joy; which, 
like those refreshing gales and reviving odours to the sea- 
man, are breathed forth from Paradise upon their souls; 
and give them to understand with certainty that God is 
bringing them into their desired haven. TOWNSON. 








TIME. 


Time was, is past; thou canst not it recall : 
Time 7s, thou hast ; employ the portion small: 
Time future is not; and may never be: 

Time present is the only time for thee. 


ANON. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN APRIL. 


MONDAY, 29th. é 

1774 The Royal Humane Society established. Its object is to ad- 
minister immediate relief to persons drowned, or who from any 
other accident are labouring under suspended animation, and 
to reward individuals who by their own personal exertions may 
save a fellow-creature from drowning. Up to the year 1823, 
this Society had, by-its agents, rescued upwards of 5000 
individuals in the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood 
alone, and had distributed rewards to upwards of 20,000 
claimants. 

1832 Died Dr. Isaac Huntingford, Bishop of Hereford, and Warden 
of Winchester College. 

TUESDAY, 30th. ? , 

1524 The Chevalier Bayard, surnamed the “ Knight without Fear 
and without Stain,” was killed. He was chosen by Francis I. 
as the most worthy to confer on him the degree of knighthood. 

1655 Le Sueur, a famous French historical painter, sometimes called 
the French Raphael, died. ° : 

1745 The Battle of Fontenoy, in which the’ English army and its 
allies, commanded by the Duke “of Cumberland, were de- 
feated by the French under Marshal Saxe. 

1795 The Abbé Bartlielemy, the Nestor of French literature, and 
author of the ‘ Travels of Anacharsis the Younger in Greece,” 
died at-Paris, aged 80. 

1824 “Belzoni; the celebrated traveller in Afmca, died. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 


May, the third month in the year of Romulus, became the fifth in 
that of Numa, and has ever since retained the same station in the 
calendar. ‘Thirty-one days were assigned to it by the founder of 
Rome, while his successor reduced them to thirty; Julius Cesar 
restored the odd day. The name of the month was fixed long before 
the time of Romulus; the ancients considered it sacred to Apollo, 
and on the first day the Romans offered sacrifices to Maia, the 
mother of Mercury. This would, at first sight, seem to fix the 
origin of the name to the goddess ; nevertheless, learned commen- 
tators have contended that Romulus continued the name in honour 
of his senate, who were distinguished by the epithet of Majores, 
(or the greater Council.) ‘The Saxons called this month Tri-milchi, 
the young grass, then in the vigour of its growth, being so hearten- 
ing to the cows as to enable them to yield milk thrice a day. In the 
old Cornish language the name of the month was Me, an evident 
alteration of May. 

In this month Nature appears to deck herself in her gayest attire, 
and clothe herself with all the colours of the rainbow; the haw- 
thorn, laburnum, lilac, honeysuckle, and all the fruit-trees, are in 
full blossom, while the lily and tulip are ornamenting the gardens, 
and the daisy and cowslip spangling the fields in all directions. The 
whole country seems one mass of blossom, from whence breathes a 
perfume as salutary as it is delightful. Ancient painters embodied 
May in the shape of a lovely countenanced youth, clad in a whiie 
and green robe, embroidered with various flowers; on his head a 
garland of white and damask roses ; a lute in one hand, and on the 
forefinger of the other a nightingale, which first warbles its “ even- 
song” in this month. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


WEDNESDAY, Ist. 

The Church on this day commemorates the martyrdoms of Sr. Pur- 

Lip and St. James TuE£ Less, or, as his eminent virtues caused him 

more generally to be called, Tne Just. St. Philip was the first 

person called to the Apostolate; and, in the distribution made by 
the Apostles of the provinces in which they were severally to pro- 
pagate the Gospel, Upper Asia is supposed, by the best writers, to 
have been allotted to St. Philip. He suffered martyrdom, either 
by crucifixion or being hung by the neck to a pillar, at Hieropolis, 
in Phrygia, A. D. 52. Sr. James was the son of Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, by a former wife, and is for that reason styled the brother 
of our Lord. In the distribution above referred to, St. Jamés was 
elected bishop, or superintendent, of the metropolitan church of 

Jerusalem. He suffered death from the Scribes and Pharisees, 

A. D. 62, in the 94th year of his age, by being thrown from a high 

tower of the Temple, and afterwards knocked on the head with a 

club by a fuller named Simeon. 

The first of May, or May Day, was with our forefathers a day 
of universal relaxation and holiday; the youth, of both sexes, went 
early in the morning with music to gather the May, or blossomed 
branches of the trees, which they formed into garlands with flowers, 
to decorate the houses and May-poles, one of which was to be seen 
in every village. In towns and cities various trades formed proces- 
sions through the streets, and the evening closed with dancing round 
the May-pole. Nothing of this is now remaining, except the annual 
saturnalia of the young chimney-sweepers. 

304 The Emperor Dioclesian resigned his crown, and retired toa 
private station at Salona, in Dalmatia, his native town. 

1517 Evil May-Day. The apprentices and mob of London made 
a sudden riot, and attacked especially the houses and pro- 
perty of foreign traders residing in the city. For a long time 
after, the Mayings and May-games of the citizens were much 
curtailed in splendour. 

1700 John Dryden, the celebrated poet, died. 

1707 ‘The Union between England and Scotland, which was thence- 
forth called Great Britain, took place. 

1750 A Parhelion was visible for some time at Brecon, in Wales ; 
two false suns appeared, one on each side the real luminary. 

THURSDAY, 2nd. 

1519 Leonardo da Vinci, one of the fathers of the Italian school of 
painting, died. ‘The masterpiece of his pencil 1s “ The last 
Supper,” in the Dominican church at Milan. Ie was also 
a celebrated sculptor, architect, and musician. 
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1668 The Treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle signed. . 
1816 The a a Charlotte of Wales married to Prince Leopold 


of Saxe-Cobourg. 


FRIDAY, 3rd. : 
Tue Invention or THE Cross.—The anniversary of the finding, by 
St. Helena, mother of the Emperor Constantine the Great, the 
Cross on which our Saviour suffered, while digging the foundations 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In the Romish church this 
day is observed as a solemn festival. ; 
1495 Discovery of the Island of Jamaica by Columbus. 
1655 The Island of Jamaica taken from the Spaniards by the 
English forces, under Admiral Penn and Colonel Venables. 
1747 Asignal victory gained by Admiral Anson over the French 
fleet, near Cape Finisterre. 
1789 Opening of the States General in France. 


SATURDAY, 4th. ) 

1471 The Battle of Tewkesbury between the Contending Houses ot 
York and Lancaster, in which the latter were completely de- 
feated ; Queen Margaret was taken prisoner, as well as her 
son, Prince Edward, who was put to death on the 2Ist. 

1677 Died Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge ; an eminently learned divine, and profound mathema- 
tician. He was the master of Sir Isaac Newton. 

1734 Died Sir James Thornhill, painter to King Geor se I. He exe- 
cuted the paintings round the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

1799 Seringapatam, the capital of the Mysore empire, taken by 
storm by the English troops under General, afterwards Lord, 
Harris. Tippoo fell, sword in hand, in defence of his capital, 
and his body was found under a heap of slain in one of the 
gateways. ‘ 

1804 Napoleon Buonaparte elected Emperor of France. 

1818 Treaty between England and the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade. ; 

1819 Captain Parry sailed from Deptford, on his first voyage to 
discover the North-west passage. 

SUNDAY, 5th. 

Fourth Sunpay arren Easter. 

1761 The Jesuits expelled from France. ? : : 

1789 Died Joseph Baretti, author of an Italian and English Dic- 
tionary, and several other literary works. : 

1808 Charles 1V., King of Spain, surrendered his crown to 
Buonaparte. R 2 

1821 Buonaparte died at St. Helena, in the sixth year of his exile, 
and the fifty-second of his age. 


HYMN FOR SATURDAY EVENING. 


ANOTHER week has past away, 
Another Sabbath now draws near; 
Lord, with thy blessing crown the day 

Which all thy children hold so dear ! 


Deliver'd from its weekly load, 
How light the happy spirit springs, 
And soars to thy divine abode, 
With peace and freedom on its wings. 
Now ‘tis our privilege to find, 
A short release from all our care; 
To leave the world’s pursuits behind 
And breathe a more celestial air. 


O Lord, those earthly thoughts destroy, 
Which cling too fondly to our breast ; 

Through grace prepare us to enjoy, 
The coming hours of hallow'd rest: 


And when Thy word shall set us free 
From every burden that we bear, . " 
O may we rise to rest with thee, 
And hail a brighter Sabbath there. 
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